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, wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, upwards of 34 years, while that for the agri- | unfavourable, then, to health and life must be the 
y PHILADELPHIA, cultural labourer is nearly 41 years. It is ‘rue | circumstances by which they are surrounded in 
. oe there are many members of the aristocracy | our large towns, to give rise to so very greata 
All communications, except those relating.immedi-| who live to a great age—so there are of all| disparity! Tables, carefully compiled, went to 
t- J ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | other classes; but the average, and not ex- | Show that the tradesman himself is shorter-lived 
he i eetpemped to the Hidltee, ____|tremes, should be our guide. These results| than the working man by one or two years, 
lo ener "= | show that bodily labour is in the highest degree | and much shorter-lived than the members of 
di From‘: Chambers's Edinburgh Journal" | -onducive to health. ‘There are honourable | the higher classes ; but the families of trades. 
he PUBLIC HEALTH. exceptions, but the majority of the aristocracy | men have some advantages over that of the 
ice It gives us pleasure to perceive that the sub- of all countries yield to the temptations to bod- | working-classes. The lecturer confessed that, 
yy ject of Public Health, to which we have fre- ily and mental inactivity, to sloth and luxury, | for his part, he was not displeased with this re- 
quently directed attention, is not losing any of which are so thickly scattered in their path, | sult, for it might induce the middle classes to 
its interest with the inhabitants of our larger and the consequences are feeble health and | bring their influence to bear on the legislature 
towns —that section of the population to whom short life. It is the chase, the struggle, the|to adopt sanitary measures for the good of 
ris it is most immediately important. The mem. | Contest, the labour, which is the wholesome | themselves, their dependants, their workmen, 
er. My bers of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, it | and the pleasant thing. Though posses. and the nation at large. It was also satisfac- 
ub: appears, have recently been favoured with a | sion is nine-tenths of the law, it is not a lithe | tory to observe that the_lives of the higher 
ail, | course of lectures on the subject by Dr. Guy of the pleasure or the profit of the effort by classes were shortened, and their health im- 
, is Of King’s College, London—a gentleman al- which it is obtained. Labour, then—the labour | paired, in all those towns in which the other 
nly fmm ready well known by his efforts to improve the of the body in the greatest degree, mental ex-/|orders of the community are placed in unfa- 
ally /™ sanitary condition of.the English metropolis. | ertion to a less extent—is one of the,chief ele- vourable circumstances, The tradesman oc. 
full, His remarks ‘* On the influence of trades and | ments, indeed the chief element, of health and | cupies an intermediate place, in a sanitary 
ure, [professions on the duration of life,” as given long life. Bodily labour and pure air is thet port of view, between those of the working- 
ex g i0 the newspaper abstracts, contain some sta- combination which carries health and physical class who are employed out of doors and those 
tistical information deserving of the widest cir- development to its highest pitch of perfection ;| who work in. In Leeds, the gentry live 44 
culation. and this is the fountain from which the com- | years, the tradesmen 27, and operatives 19; in 
fey LONGEVITY. nity at large draw a perennial supply of Preston, the gentry live 47 years, the trades- 
4 F : strength and vigour. It is from the rural dis- | men 32, and operatives 18 ; in Bolton, the ages 
Forming a sanitary scale for the higher | triers that the large towns draw their recruits | for the three classes are 34 years, 23 years, 
classes, we have to place at the bottomof it, | to gi] up the wide gap which disease is always | and 18 years; in Manchester, the average age 
as having the shortest lives, the very class making in their ranks: and it was from the | for the gentry is 38 years, for tradesmen 20 
vn which, in every other respect, is —_ so high | warriors of old that our noble families derived | years, and for operatives 17 years. This was 
in above the es a ol od ih —kings. | the vigour which has enabled them to continue bad enough, but Liverpool was worse. Its 
coats Their lives are even shorter than the average through successive generations the possession | gentry live on an average 35 years, its trades- 
of the great mass of their subjects. The ave-| of hereditary rank and fortune. So, too, the | men 22, and its operatives (it scarcely seemed 
e the rage age at death of all the several classes dy-| rude health and vigour which exercise alone} credible) 15 years! The average for the whole 
sola we of 31 years and upwards, is as follows:—| can produce, is constantly forcing its way up- | town is only 17 years, which is precisely the 
ant Kings of England, 59 ares ee at fy | wards from the lowest to the highest places in | average for the operativeclass alone in the most 
J, 00 — o rig ee ane, 2 mem-|the social scale, to supply the waste of life} unhealthy parish in London! 
ow-n of the families of the peerage and baronet-| which luxury is constantly making among the ciniaieiitiiiess 
co brig BO, O75 English gentry, 70. The general higher classes of the community. ew te 
‘pinion which prevailed of the longevity of the The three classes of society—gentry, trades- 
yP peerage and baronetage is decidedly erroneous. TOWNS’-PEOPLE. men, and operatives—were then contrasted in 
ES If we compare the aristocracy with the mem-| Dr. Guy next compares the three classes| reference to their liability to consumption, 
~ eg ers of the several professions, we find them} which may be said to make up the sum-total of | While 1 death out of every 6 occurring in the 
Ja shorter-lived than the clergy, than physicians | our towns’-population—namely, the gentry, in- | gentry, 15 years of age and upwards, was due 
and surgeons, than barristers; they are also/| cluding professional persons; the trading and|to consumption, 1 out of every 3} occurring 
shorter-lived than literary and scientific men,| mercantile class; and the operatives. Some | among tradesmen of the same ages, and 1 out 
:n's, fm ‘ban men engaged in the pursuits of trade and | time since, he had been at some pains to ex-|of every 31 occurring in the labouring class, 
, to AMM commerce, than officers in the navy ; but they | tract from the mortuary registers of the metro- | is traceable to that cause. [t was not uninter- 
have a slight advantage over the officers of the} polis for the year 1839, the ages at death of esting to observe also that consumption, when 
~~~" umy—a class which is largely recruited from} the three classes of society—gentry, trades- | it does occur, takes place later in life among 
CO. ithe ranks of the aristocracy. Amongst the| men, and operatives—dying aged 15 years and|the gentry than among tradesmen, and later 


professions, the clergy rank first as being most | upwards; and he found, taking the average, 
wealthy, next physicians and surgeons, and| that the gentry lived 59 ‘years, the tradesmen 


among tradesmen than among the operative 
and labouring class. Persons employed in- 
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doors die earlier, attain a lower average age,|274 years—a difference of no less than 13] tary occupations, were the first and most nu- 
are moré liable to consumption (and those who | years : and does not this speak volumes in fa-| merous victims. ‘The remedies necessary for 
die of it, die at an earlier age,) than persons | your of air and exercise? and does it not force| the removal of this evil were broad, straight 
working in the open uir, Some might perhaps| upon us the duty of striving, with all our might| thoroughfares, with here and there large open 
be inclined to attribute this superior whole-|and means, to secure for the poorer inhabitants | spaces ; in other words, wide streets, and large 
someness of out-door occupations not to the| of large towns facilities for exercise and pure| squares and public gardens, conjoined with an 
purer air, but to the exercise which often ac- jair, of which a long course of negligence has} abundant supply of pure water, efficient sewer- 


companied them ; but that this was not the case, | deprived them ? age for the removal of dirty water and other 
might be inferred from the circumstance, that refuse; and last, but not least, clean and well- 
the hawker, who sits or stands about in our| - GAS-BURNING. aired habitations. 

streets and markets, and certainly uses quite as In the state in which it is commonly used, —ee 


little exertion as the majority of persons em-|the gas consumed in our large towns is very} Arrival Extraordinary.—The long-looked 
ployed within doors, enjoys the same compar-|far {rom pure—its disagreeable odour is evi-| for Chinese junk has at last arrived at New 
ative immunity from consumption, and this in| dence of this. But in its purest state, it cre-| York. ‘This singular craft reached the quar. 
spite of constant exposure to one of its most! ates a poisonous gas, which diffuses itself into! antine ground, Staten Island, on the evening 
exciting causes—cold. He had found, from| the apartment Where it is burned. ‘This poi-| of the 9th, after a rather lengthy passage from 
experience, that the liability to consumption|sonous gas—carbonic acid—is the same that) the “central flowery kingdom.” ‘The New 
was inversely as to the amount of exertion ; | issues from the lungsof animals,and rendersthe| York Commercial gives the following descrip. 
that consumption occurs earlier in sedentary | air they have breathed unfit forthe support of life. | tion of the stranger : 

employments, than in those requiring more ex- | The carbonicacid gasthrown off by onegas-light| ‘* She is named the Keying—Kellett, master 
ertion ; and in the latter again, than in those |of the ordinary size, is equal to the products of| —and has had a passage of two hundred and 
requiring great exertion ; that the deaths from | the respiration of three or four human beings. | twelve days from Canton—touching at St. 
all causes follow the same rule; and that the|The use of gas within doors, without making| Helena on the 23d of April. She has come 
average age at death is lowest in the sedentary | any provision for carrying off the poisonous! in ballast, consigned to the master, but has on 
class. ‘There was then abundant proof that in | products of combustion, is one of those barbar-| board a host of Chinese curiosities. She is 
employments carried on in-doors, exercise has| isms with which, in these days of semi-civili-| built of teak wood, one hundred and fifty feet 
a most beneficial effect. This was illustrated | zation, we are surrounded. Respiration being | long, twenty-five feet beam, and twelve feet 
by the case of the compositor and pressman. | merely a process of combustion, and the human | depth of hold. The cabin is thirty feet long, 
They both breathe the same kind of air, in| body a furnace of flesh, the products of respi-| ten and a half feet high, and twenty-three feet 
rooms similarly constructed, warmed, and/ ration are the same as those of combustion, and| wide. Her rudder is not hung on pintles, but 
lighted ; they resembled each other, in fact, in| the human body has the same effect on the air| suspended in a curious fashion by two cables, 
everything but the amount of exertion which|of an apartment as a gas-light or a furnace,| made of rattan or bamboo; it weighs seven 
they employ. A comparison gave the striking|and employing men in over-crowded apart. | tons, aud is hoisted and lowered as occasion 
result, that while the compositor suffers from} ments, without making provision for ventila-| requires—its immersion being twenty-three feet 
attacks of consumption in about 3} of all other | tion, is like filling a room with gas-light or| when down, and twelve when up. Her anchors 


diseases, the pressman is liable to only 1 in| charcoal choffers. are made of teak wood. The cabin is deco- 
5. Then the question suggested itself, Was rated with a host of painted birds, tigers, and 
exercise in all its degrees conducive to health ? ee ee ee other animals, She has an idol set up on 
Could a man not use too much exertion? Un-| Having stated that Eng'and is naturally the| board, representing a woman having ten pairs 


doubtedly he might. ‘Too much exertion, like | most healthy kingdom in Europe, the lecturer! of arms, and ornamented with flowers, beads, 
too little, tended to shorten life. ‘The resultof| went on to show that the amount of disease| rings, and a variety of trinkets. Her crew 
an accurate comparison which he had made, | which prevailed in large town was not natural ;| consists of 40 Chinamen and 20 Europeans, 
was, that the average age of pressmen is 34/and that it was to be attributed mainly, if not| She has three upright masts with latteen sails. 
years, that of compositors 28. It was a fair | entirely, to the impurity of the air, caused by | Her stern is five feet higher than that of a 74, 
inference, then, that the pressman lives on an|the dense clouds of smoke from chimneys, and | She is built in the form of a whale-boat, and 
average six years longer than the compositor ;|the exhalations arising from refuse matter,|there are two great eyes in her bows. The 
and yet it was a curious fact that the compos: | slaughter-houses, gas-works, cess-pools, &c.,| captain represents her to be a fine sea-boat, 
itor attains, in rare instances, a much greater! &c. It could not be said that the habits of the| sustaining herself well through some severe 
age than the pressman. ‘Thus, while the old-| population of large towns are not as good as! weather. The Keying is painted white, with 
est pressman whom he had found at work was| those of the inhabitants of rural districts. Some} a black waist as far as the foremast ; then red 
60, the oldest compositor was 72. This ap-| part of the evil had been attributed to intempe-| to the stem. She has nine ports on each side, 
parent anomaly was easily explained. Men | rance, but the large amount of mortality among | which are painted white, red and black. As 
who work hard, begin, towards 50 years of| children, who certainly are not the victims of| she lies now, at anchor off the quarantine 
age, to suffer from diseases produced by over- | intemperance, showed that this cause had little; ground, the junk has cost $75,000.” 
exertion, which diseases, if they continue their | to do with it. Again, the excess of mortality The editor of the Evening Mirror says, the 
employment, are sure to prove fatal before |in towns could not be attributed to low wages, | junk looks as much like a huge red Morocco 
many years have passed: but, on the other|or scanty food, or deficient clothing, or want| shoe, turned up at the toe, as any thing he can 
hand, those who lead a sedentary life, having |of shelter from the weather. In all these re-| compare it to. 
resisted the unwholesome influences to which|spects the agricultural labourers were in a 
they are exposed, continue to live on in the use} much worse position. All comparisons led to! The Value of a Dead Horse in Paris— 
of a degree of exertion quite compatible with | the same conclusion—that the excess of disease} After the horses are deposited, the hair of the 
diminished strength, and may attain a good old| was mainly attributable to impure air. A large} mane and tail is cut off, which amounts 10 
age. In conclusion, Dr. Guy alluded to the|city, as things now were, was a huge manu-| about a quarter of a pound; the skin is then 
relative amount of injury from want of exer-| factory of foul air, where disease was always) taken away, which is disposed of to tanners, 
cise and foul air. It was an acknowledged | busy, and pestilence never absent. What with! and used for various purposes ; the shoes are 
fact, that consumption could be produced in an-|the overcrowding of the inhabitants, the ab-| sold as old iron ; the feet are cut off, dried, and 
imals by confining them in a hot and foul at-|sence of efficient sewerage, the almost total beaten, in order to make the hoofs come away, 
mosphere; which was equivalent to consign-| want of ventilation of houses and workshops, | or are left to putrefy till they separate of them- 
ing human beings, and especially the young, | the too prevalent use of stoves, added to the| selves, when they are sold to turners, com> 
to sedentary occupations in ill-ventilated work-| national horror of draughts, the air was ren-| makers, manufacturers of ammonia and Prus- 
shops. The labourer at 30 years of age has| dered a subtle and deadly poison, of which the| sian blue. Every morsel of fat is picked out 
an expectation of 40} years; the clerk of only | labouring-classes, and persons following seden-| and melted, and used for burning by makers 
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of enamel and glass toys, greasing shoe-leather | growing against a fence, should be tied up | Copy of Note from the Actuary of the Sav- 


and harness, and manufacturing soap and gas. | neatly—not too tightly—but just to look as if| 
The workmen choose the best pieces of the | they were not tied at all. It’s all well enough | 
flesh to eat, preferring those about the head, | for mechanics to make their work look as if} 
and sell the rest for dogs, cats, hogs, and poul- | just ‘done, Mathematical rules are their guid-| 
It is also much used for manure and | ance, but with the gardener it is different; n 
making Prussian blue. The bones are disposed | ture, not art, is his instructor. 


try. 


His work must 


ings Bank, to John Armour’s Mother. 
N, 8. Savings Bank, Edinburgh, 
13th May, 1847, 
Dear MapaM,— While | express no opinion 


a. |0N your son’s views as to the validity of taking 


an oath, | have the most perfect confidence in 


of to cutlers, fan-inakers, &c., and often made | be done in such a manner, as though it had not | 88sering that no more exemplary, amiable, 
into ivory-black ; and also occasionally serve | been done at all.—J. S., in Daily Chronicle. 


as fuel for melting the fat, and for manure. 
The sinews and tendons are sold to glue- 
makers ; the small intestines are made into 
coarse strings for lathes, &c., or serve as ma- 
nure.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





The Rural Population of China.—The 


farms are small, each consisting of from one 


June 21. 





From the British Friend. 


OATHS. 


Interesting Case of Refusal to take an Oath, 
and consequent Imprisonment. 


A very interesting case has just occurred in 


faithful and useful apprentice ever has been in 
the Bank, than John Armour. He came here 
in August, 1844, and ever gave me the great- 
est satisfaction.—I am, most respectfully, 
Joun Maitiann, Actuary. 

Mrs. Armour, Buccleugh Place. 

The case occurring during the time of the 
General Meeting for Scotland, and the Friends 
then assembled, deemed it advisable to address 


to four or five acres; indeed every cottager | Edinburgh, of the power of principle in main- | the following petition to the Queen, for a re- 


has his own little tea-garden, the produce of| taining a testimony. 


which supplies the wants of his family, and the | of eighteen, has for some years been convinced 
surplus brings him a few dollars, which are| of the imperative nature of the Saviour’s in- 


spent on the other necessaries of life. 


The | junction, “‘ Swear not all.” 


His convictions 


same system is practiced in everything relating | on the subject, have recently been severely put 


to Chinese agriculture. 
rice farms, are generally all small, and man- 
aged upon the same plan. ‘There are few 
sights more pleasing than a Chinese family in 
the interior engaged in gathering the tea-leaves. 
There is the old man, it may be the grandfa- 
ther, or even the great-grandfather, patriarch- 
like, directing his descendants, many of whom 
are in their youth and prime, while others are 
in their childhood, in the labours of the field. 
He stands in the midst of them, bowed down 
with age; but, to the honour of the Chinese as 
a nation, he is always looked up to by all with 
pride and affection, and his old age and grey 
hairs are honoured, revered, and loved. When, 
after.the labours of the day are over, they re- 
turn to their humble and happy homes, their 
fare consists chiefly of rice, fish, and vegeta- 
bles, which they enjoy witlf great zest, and are 
happy and contented. I really believe that 
there is no country in the world where the 
agricultural population are better off than they 
are in the north of China. Labour with them 
is pleasure, for its fruits are eaten by them- 
selves, and the rod of the oppressor is uanfelt 


and unknown.—Fortune’s Wanderings in 
China, 





Monthly Roses.—Pinch off the seeds of the 
monthly Roses, and place them in the ground 
about them: they will flower again the sooner, 
and you will give back to the earth what the 
plant has taken out of it, which is the main 
object to be accomplished in manuring the soil. 
Soon as your ground is dry enough, have it 
hoed and cleared of weeds. Stirring it will 
also check the growth of such weeds as the 
late rain has brought into existence. Thin out 
your annuals when they are too thick. Look 
to your chrysanthemums; take away all ex- 
cept four or five of the strongest shoots—they 
will bloom all the better for it; they flower 
best where one stem only is suffered to grow 
from those which were newly planted in the 
spring. Verbenas will now be growing fast ; 
have some of the shoots laid in the ground to 
take fresh root ; they will grow the faster and 
flower better. Every thing is now growing 
fast. All young shoots on plants or vines 


| 


The cotton, silk, and | to the test. 


He was an apprentice in a Sav- 
ings Bank, and a case of fraud having occur- 
red, the evidence of some of the Clerks was 
required to be given. The day of trial came 
—twelve witnesses were called—and each as 
he entered the box, raised his hand and swore 
to speak the truth. The thirteenth was John 
Armour—he alone could identify the offender 
—he entered the witness-box—the oath was 
tendered, he modestly but firmly declined it; 
saying, “I cannot swear.” ‘“ Why not?” 
asked the Sheriff. “My conscience forbids 
it,” replied the youth. “I cannot disobey the 
command of Christ.” ‘ Where do you find 
it?’ next said the judge. “ Swear not all ;” 
—was the reply. “You are very young to 
hold such opinions in opposition to so’ many 
wise and good men. How long have you en- 
tertained them?” asked the Sheriff. “ Since 
I began to think for myself,” was the undaunt- 
ed answer. Alter many efforts on the part of 
the Sheriff to induce him to alter his decision 
—and there being no immunity for him, as he 


John Armour, a youth | mission of his sentence :— 


MEMORIAL 


From the Society of Friends in Scotland, on 
behalf of John Armour. 

To Vicrorra, Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with the dominions thereto belonging. 
May it please the Queen,—The very respect- 

ful Petition of several of thy dutiful subjects, 

Members of the Religious Society of Friends, 

resident in Scotland, 

Sheweth, 

That being assembled in the City of Edin. 
burgh for the purpose of attending our General 
Meeting for Scotland, for the transaction of the 
affairs of our Religious Society, we have heard 
with surprise and regret that Jonn Armour, a 
youth of eightetn years of age, now lies in the 
County Gaol of this city, having been com- 
mitied for one month’s imprisonment for refus- 
ing to give evidence on oath : 

That the said youth, although wholly un- 
connected with our Religious Society, is per- 
sonally known to same of us to be of respecta- 
ble family, and orderly and discreet in his con- 
duct and conversation ; and thy Petitioners are 
fully satisfied that his refusal to swear has not 
proceeded from the least desire .to shield the 


did not belong to either of the three privileged | guilty, throw any obstacle in the way of jus- 
religious bodies, Friends, Moravians, and Se-| tice, or show any disrespect to the magistrate, 
paratists,—the culprit was set at liberty, for|to whom it is admitted that he acted with be- 
want of the evidence which was valueless with- | coming deference ; but was founded solely upon 
out an oath; and the amiable conscientious | what he deemed a scriptural and conscientious 
youth, for obeying the injunction of his Saviour, | conviction, that all swearing has been prohib- 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment in | ited under the Gospel : 


the common prison ! 
police officer—he was equipped in the prison 
dress—put to prison labour, and his friends 
were not allowed to see him for ten days ! 

We understand that John Armour’s moral 
and religious character had been not only un- 
blemished, but most exemplary ; and from his 
humble, gentle deportment, and his serious cast 
of mind, there can be no doubt that his decision 
was adopted on purely conscientious grounds, 
and that thus he was enabled to stand firm in 
the hour of trial. ° 

We are informed that the Committee of the 
Saving Bank have issued a minute of dismis- 
sal against him—in which, while they bear the 
highest testimony to his satisfactory conduct 
hitherto, they state that his refusing to swear 
disqualified him from continuing in their em- 
ployment. 


He was led away by a| 


That the Society of which we are members 
having for nearly two centuries maintained the 
same views, and their religious scruples having 
been acknowledged by the Government, and 
many of the Sovereigns who preceded thee, we 
are emboldened by this concession to a consci- 
entious conviction of the force of the command 
of our Lord,—* Swear not at all,”—very re- 
spectfully to submit, that to seek to lower an 
upright-minded, youth to the level of a crimi- 
nal—by the habiliments, labour, and other de- 
gradation of a common gaol, is not likely to 
tend to the advancement of that true Christian 
principle which has ever been so dear to us. 

We are therefore encouraged to solicit thy 
royal clemency towards one of thy subjects 
acting on the like conviction, but not favoured 
with the same religious liberties which we en- 
joy; and we most respectfully petition that 


















































































































































































































































his sentence may be rescinded, and himself re- 
stored to freedom. 

Signed, on behalf of the Society of Friends 
in Scotland, at Edinburgh, the 10th of Fifth 
month, 1847. 

[Here follow the names.]} 
For‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Connected with the HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, during 
the Revolutionary war. 


No. 2. 


LIFE OF JOSHUA BROWN. 
(Continued from page 341.) 

Joshua Brown continues his narrative, say- 
ing, he ** then proceeded, taking meetings as 
I passed through Virginia and the back parts 
of North Carolina, my friend Achilles Dou- 


gias, of Virginia, having joined me as a com- | 


panion. Then going into South Carolina, our 
friend Uriah Carson went with us as pilot. 
We were at four meetings beside their monthly 
meeting at Bush River; afier which, being on 
our way towards a meeting appointed for us at 


a place called the Beaver Dams, and passing | formed of our situation, and brought us provi-| that order. 
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| read them; then asking if we had any more, 


| we replied that we did not know that we had, 
but they might search us if they pleased ; they 
signified they would take our words, and so 
searched no further. 4 

* About the ninth hour next morning we 
were called before the judge again, who told 
jus he believed we were innocent men, yet he 
was under the disagreeable necessity of com- 
mitting us to prison, as he could not dispense 
| with the law. We replied, ‘ It is hard to com- 
| mit such to prison whom thou believest to be 
linnocent.’ He nevertheless committed us, be- 
| ing on the 28th of the Fourth month, 1778, to 
|the common prison, under the care of Robert 
Stark, high sheriff of the district of Ninety- 
| Six, (so called), Atter we came to prison, the 
| gaoler’s wife preparing victuals for us as for 
other prisoners, | told her we could not eat 
thereof, as prison victuals, because we thought 
we were unjustly detained. She then asked 
how we would live? 1 told her she must take 
us in our own way,—and if she would sell 
us a piece of her Indian corn loaf, as she had 
just baked, we would buy it of her. She rea- 
dily sold to us, and we lived on that and water 
two days. By this time our Friends were in- 








Charleston therewith ; and returning about the 
28th of the Fifth month, they informed us it 
was not likely to be of any present use to us; 
the president appearing wrathful, would scarce. 
ly let them speak with him ; and the most they 
could get from him was, that he would lay it 
before the council. We continued our meet. 
ings, holding two on First-days and one on 
Filth-days ; which for the greater part we held 
in the court house as above mentioned—and 
my mind was frequently engaged to speak of 
the way of life and salvation to the people, in 
which | had great satisfaction. ‘The prison. 
keeper’s wile appeared to be of a tender spirit, 
and very friendly, 1 thought she was service. 
able to us, and her judgment convinced of the 
doctrines of Truth. 

“The time passed on until the 4th of the Se. 
venth month, and then we received an account 
from the high sheriff that we were likely to be 
banished to some part of Europe ; and he in- 
formed us by letter that the president desired 
to know if we would give security to go to 
Charleston, in order for banishment: likewise 
that he had orders to shut us up close night 
and day ; and he wrote so to the prison keeper 
| —but he was tender of us, and did not obey 
I took this to proceed from some 


through a small town called Ninety-Six, it be-| sions and a bed to lie on; and afterwards did ill-disposed person, who had informed the pre- 
ing a time of public excitement, we were fol-| not fail to come twice a week to see us, and sident against us, and envied our having so 


lowed by a number of horsemen, who stopping 
us demanded our pass. 


‘supply us with necessaries. 


The care of much liberty. But we had cause to be thank- 
I told them | had no| Friends for us was very great; not easily to ful to the great Master, who favoured us with 


other pass than a certificate from my Friends, | be forgotten by me—though most of those who resignation. I then wrote an answer to the 
which would set forth my business in that| supplied us lived twenty-five and thirty miles high sheriff’s letter, the substance of which is 


country. This | showed them; but on read- 
ing it, they signified it was of no value, except 
it had been signed by the Congress or some 
military officer ; so we were brought back to 
the town, and had before Adam Burk, who was 
called an assistant judge. He read their law 
to us, which was to this import: ‘ That any 
persons coming into that state from other go- 
vernments, should take the test to support, main- 
tain and defend the state to the utmost of their 
power, or give £10,000 security to depart out 
of the same, never to return without leave from 
the legislature ; and in case of non-compliance 
should be committed to prison thirty days; at 
the end of which, if they still refused to com- 


ply they were to be banished to some part of 


Europe by the first opportunity.’ We informed 
the judge that we were principled against all 
wars and fightings, and Jooked upon it, that by 
taking that test we were liable to be called into 
martjal service ; and being innocent men, nei- 
ther could we give security as their law men- 
tioned, for that would imply guilt, and would 
also appear to be like limiting the Almighty, 
who perhaps might call us there again in his 
service. I likewise mentioned to him the bill 


off, some few nearer. 
“« The two first days of our confinement in 


\as follows, viz.: ‘I received thy letter, in which 
,thou informs me the president desires to know 


an we were favoured with quietness of if we will give security to go to Charleston in 


mind; which was followed with close exercise 
respecting the cause of our confinement. But 
through the kindness of the great Master, the 
reasoner was silenced, and strength and forti- 
tude given to submit patiently under the pre- 
| sent dispensation, wherein we were favoured 
| with solid peace. On the First-day following 
we held two meetings in our prison, to satis- 
| faction ; and continued to hold meetings there 
both on Fifth-days and First-days for some 
itime. The keeper of the prison was at first 
shy, and did not choose to converse with us ; 
but when they saw how our Friends came to 
|see us, and supply us with necessaries, it 
wrought on him so that he said he believed no 
other people would do for one another as the 
Quakers did. Some considerable time after 
this we had liberty to go out when we pleased 
in the day-time, which for a while we had been 
deprived of. On First-day, the 24th of Fifth 
month, we obtained liberty to meet in the court 
house. Many Friends from Bush River and 
other places coming to see us, sat with us, as 


| 








‘order for banishment. We wait his and thy 
command; and when we receive that, if thou 
‘ean trust us, we shall faithfully obey ; but as 
to giving security to go there to be banished 
| from our native land, we cannot move a finger 
‘towards being instrumental in our banishment, 
for though we are resigned to what the Lord 
may suffer the present power ta do with us; 
yet we cannot but look upon banishment with 
‘the utmost detestation and abhorrence; to be 
separated from our wives, families, and near 
‘connexions, which are as near to us as other 
|men’s; it being unexampled in the English na- 
‘tion since liberty of conscience was granted. 
| But if nothing short of banishment will satisfy 
the hardness of the hearts of those in power, 
| we rather desire that command may be given 
immediately ; for | think we have been kept a 
|month or more already, contrary even to that 
law by which we were committed ; and we de- 
sire it the more, as | understand that even the 
liberty we have enjoyed is grudged to us, and 
we to be shut up like criminals, So desiring 


| 
} 





of rights published by the Congress, which ex-|did many people of the town and thereabouts.|thy welfare, and also our persecutors’ refor- 
pressly saith, no man shall be taken or depriv-| We held two meetings that.day, and my mind; mation from such a conduct, | comelude thy 
ed of his liberty, except somefhing be proved | was opened to speak of the universality of the | friends» 


against him by oath or affirmation; neither 
should any mag be brought to evidence against 
himself. Theejudge owned this was so,— 
* but now,’ said he, * we must break over every- 
thing.’ He then commanded two military 
men to take us into a tavern and search us; 
accordingly we were brought into a chamber 
and our papers demanded. We had a few let- 
ters, mostly open, which we geve, and they 








love of God, and other subjects, having been 


the people in that place; and the way being 
now opened to meet with them publicly, was 
| cause of humble thanksgiving to the great 
| Master, 

“* We had prepared an address to the presi- 
dent and council of that province, which we 
sent by two of our Friends, who went to 





for some time much exercised for the good of 


Josnva Brown.’ 
Ninety-Six Gaol, the 4th of Seventh mo., 1778.’ 
(To be continued.) 


A Great Fact.—At a recent meeting to es- 
tablish a Juvenile Refuge, in Manchester, the 
Archbishop of Dublin said they could educate 
fifty children at the same cost that they could 
keep one soldier.— Presbyterian. 
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From the British Friend. ) same form of prayer can be agreeable to all crosses | have met with here, are many; yet 
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Letter from a Young Woman of about Eighteen | conditions and spiritual cases for the wanton | God, whom | trust, hath delivered and will de- 
one who spends his time in jollity, sings—* || liver me, still as heretofore ; my faith increas- 
am weary with my groanings ; | make my j|eth more and more in Christ, and my soul is 1 
couch swim with my tears.” ‘The proud athe-| wholly resigned up unto his holy will; to iF 


Years; 
To the Editors of the British Friend. 


Resrecrep Frrenps:—If the letter copied 
below appear worthy of insertion in the Bratish 
Friend, it is at the service of your readers. 
There requires little comment from me, re- 
specting its contents, but may perhaps be ex- 
cused saying, that the serious trials and con- 
flicts which our earlier members underwent, 
caused them to sink deep to the root of life 
in themselves ; by which they were taught in 
marvellous wisdom to discern truth from its 
counterfeit ; and there are a few in the present 
day, whose eyes have been anointed, that can 
testify to the same life-givine power to build up 
a chosen people, now as formerly, if but the | 
obedient mind was fully formed in them. The 
following letter, subscribed Hannah Hawdon, 
has been many years in our family, in manu- 
script. | do not remember having seen it else- 
where, but know of no particulars respecting 
the writer.—I remain, your friead, 

J. P.C. 





Dear Fatuer anv Motrner.—I have taken 
an opportunity to write to you a second time, 
to let you know that | through mercy enjoy a 
perfect state of health at present; and if Pro- 
vidence permits me at this time, | intend to 
shew you a few reasons why | dissented from 
the ways and forms of the Church of England ; 
I not having an opportunity when I was at 
home, nor when my sister-A#e-was over, nei- 
ther had I the liberty given me, but chose rather 
‘to appear a fool amongst you, than to do any 
hurt to that Truth | have to bear witness of. 
My soul, though my tongue was silent, was in 
deep travail towards the Lord, and | was deep- 
ly depressed when you urged me. I know 
and believe, my dear mother, that it is a great 
sin to disobey my parents, but believe it a far 
greater sin to disobey God; neither do I be- 
lieve | have committed any sin in disobeying 
you in this matter, for | find it my duty to 
obey God rather than man. 

At my first thoughts of religion, I was a 
stranger to that principle which | now profess ; 
till it pleased the Lord to open my eyes, and 
clear my understanding, so that | clearly un- 
derstood, that the ways and forms of the Church 
of England were but ceremonial and vain ; for 
upon perusing the scriptures [| have found no 
room for ceremonies, nor for music in the 
Christian Church ; the Liturgies or Forms of 
Prayer became of no use to me, and singing of 
David’s Psalms and Hymns burthensome: | 
consider, and it appears to me, we were en- 
deavouring rather to gratify and please oar 
own inclinations, than singing to the praise and 
glory of God: for dost thou believe, my dear 
mother, that God is delighted with sweet melo- 
dious voices, or with the sonnd of choice sing- 
ers? if thou dost, or any one, I fear you are 
not right ; for it is the sincere-hearted whom 
He delighteth in ; they rejoice secretly, and in 
secret worship him ; not in forms and shadows, 
but in spirit and truth; and [ find that David's 

Psalms can no more be suitable to the states of 
the souls of the whole congregation, than-the 



































ist who has banished God out of his thoughts, whom be ascribed all honour and glory, for- 
sings—“ 1 have set the Lord always before | ever. 


me.”  Satan’s captive, who wallows in the 


mire and filth of sin, sings— O Lord, truly I 
am thy servant.” These all join in their sing- 
ing, though their lies be ever so great, and 
their cases different. . 

-I have also considered it irrational in any 
one, even the weakest of Christians, to use set 
forms of prayer; since the apodtle Paul ex- 
pressly declares, in his Epistle to the Romans: 
‘* We know not what we should pray for as 
we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us, with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” Thy belief, my dear Mother, [ fear 
is, that Friends rely on their own righteous- 
ness to save them ; but it is not so. If we did, 
then we shauld deny Christ, and all the sacred 
writings ; we do not expect to attain heaven, 
either by any ceremonial performances, or by 
our own strength; but alone by the help of 
Christ ; who said, “ Without me ye can do no- 
thing.” And although we are required to work 
out our own soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling ; yet it is God working in us, which 
brings both the will and the deed, according t6 
his own good will and pleasure. He works in 
us that which is well pleasing in his sight. 
Yet it is necessary that we wait with our minds 
inward, to see what it is in us that God works 
against ; and that we are also working with 
him, against whatsoever he shews to us is sim 
Therefore, we ought to search te the very bot- 
tom of our wounds, and fidt rest in shadows ; 
and think that if we do believe in Christ, that 
itis enough. No,No! There is a work for 
us todo; for as works without faith are dead, 
so faith without works is dead also. It is not 
ceremonial law that will save us, but it is the 
law of Christ, manifested in our hearts. For 
Christ saith, “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” And in another place, “ Abide 
in me, and | in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” We 
never read that Christ commands us that we 
should perform any ceremonial law of our own 
making. ‘ Ye observe days and months, and 
times and years; | am afraid of you, lest | 
have bestowed on you labour in vain,”—said 
Paul to the Galatians; and in another place, 
“They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts: if we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

Much could I say, but this may now suffice. 
And if thou, dear mother, see and believe that 
thou art not right, follow that way which is 
right, in things*that concern thy own con- 
science. Be not uneasy on my account—for 
my hope is, that I am building on that Rock 










1772. 


Hannan Hawpon, 
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Selected. ¥ 
A REMONSTRANCE: 


Addressed to a friend who complained of being alone ' 


in the world. 
BY ALARIC A, WATTS. 


Oh say not thou art all alone, 
Upon this wide, cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o’er joys forever flown,— 
The vacant chair—the silent hearth : 
Why should the world’s unholy mirth 
Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, 
To scare those shapes of heavenly birth, 
That people oft thy solitude! 


Tho’ many a fervent hope of youth 
Hath pass’d, and scarcely left a trace: i 
Tho’ earth-born love, its tears and truth, 
No longer in thy heart have place— 
Nor time nor grief, can e’er efface j 
The brighter hopes that now are thine, 
The fadeless love,—all-pitying grace- 
That makes thy darkest hours divine ! 


Not all alone ;—for thou canst hold 
Communion, sweet with saint and sage, 
And gather gems of price untold 
From many a pure untravelled page ; 
Youth’s dreams, the golden lights of age, 
The poet's lore, are still thine own ; 
Then, while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh how canst thou be all alone! 


Not all alone ;—the lark’s rich note 
As mounting up to Heaven she sings ; 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above, below, on morning’s wings ; 
The softer murmur twilight brings, 
The cricket’s chirp—Cicada’s glee, 
All earth—that lyre of myriad strings, 
* Is jubilant with life for thee! 


Not all alone ;—the whisp’ring trees, 
The rippling brook, the starry sky,— 
Have each peeuliar harmonies, 
To soothe, subdue, and sanctify :— 
The low sweet breath of evening’s sigh, 
For thee hath oft a friendly tone, 
To lift thy grateful thoughts on high, 
To say—thou art not all alone ! 


Not all alone—a watchful Eye, 

That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall ; 
A saving Hand is ever nigh,— 

A gracious Power attends thy call: 
When sadness holds thy heart in thrall, 

Is oft his tend’rest mercy shown : 
Seek then the balm vouchsafed to all, 

And thou canst never be alone ! 





The Folly of Avarice.—A very strong 
proof of the folly of farmers holding their corn, 
in the expectation of realizing enormous prices, 
has just been communicated to us by a gentle. 
man of this town, who is well acquainted with 
the circumstances here represented. It appears 
that, recently, a farmer, in the neighbourhood 








which will never be hewn down ; on a basis| of Beverly, commenced thrashing some wheat, 
that can never be broken, or demolished ; and | for which, nine years ago, he refused 70s. per 
that is, Christ. And though all, or most of| quarter, and, after labouring from seven o’clock 
you, impute it to the whimsicalness of my tem. | till eleven in the morning, he succeeded in ob. 
per, and a mere fancy ; yet the many straits| taining four quarters seven bushels of corn, 
and difficulties | have struggled over, might|and the enormous quantity of 3250 mice !|— 
have satisfied you otherwise. The unexpected! Hull Advertiser. 






























































































THE FRIEND. 








For “The Friend.” | who live contiguous to the canals and our | been very great, The object at which they 


western waters, be encouraged to do all that 
their hands find to do in this good work, 


a 


Slavery.—Tracts. 


During a recent visit to some portions of our 
country, where slavery is still allowed to exist, 
it was interesting and instructive to observe the 
freedom and eaiver with which the inhabi- HARRISON RATCLIFFE. 
tants conversed on this topic. ‘The institution| It is interesting to view the operations of Di- 
was but feebly defended ; there appeared to be| vine Grace upon the nature of the first Adam, 
a disposition to inquire into the best means of| bringing the rough and rugged points of char- 
removing it; and some hope was expressed, | acter under the softening and furming process, 
that the day of its extinction was approaching. | until old things are done away, and all things 

An intelligent Kentuckian, who travelled | become new—the wild olive being grafted in, 
some hundred miles in the same boat with the| and partaking of the fatness of the olive tree. 
writer of this, was describing the beauty and| Harrisons Ratcliff (husband of , Mildred Rat- 
fertility of his state. After listening for some | cliffe) had many things to contend with, inci- 
time to the panegyric, the question was asked, | dent to his constitution and want of early train- 
How is it, that with such advantages, Ken-| ing, which nothing short of grace could rectify ; 
tucky is so far behind her neighbour, Ohio 7} and in conversation with a friend in his neigh- 
The unhesitating reply was, Slavery is the| bourhood in later life, he several times regretted 
cause. This led to a conversation on the sub-| his “ fractious disposition ;’—saying, he want- 
ject, in which he professed his belief that it}ed to do right. During the last year of his 
was an evil, and said, that there was an effort} life he appeared very much changed, greatly 
then making for the revision of the state con-|to the comfort of his dear companion, and his 
stitution, and one of the motives that led to the | friends. 
effort, was the desire of effecting some change} About a week before his death, three Friends 
that might promote the work of emancipa-|and three Separatists met at his dwelling. 
tion. One of the latter remarked, ** That it was an 

The same individual read, with apparent in-| unusual thing to find so much affliction in one 
terest, the tract on the Rights of Self-Defence, | family, only three in number, and two of them 
by J. Dymond, and expressed, at different] sick.” Harrison replied, it was, or might be, 
times, his desire to obtain the Essay on War,} an unusual thing; he had no prospect of re- 
by the same author. This has since been for-| covery ; that it was an awful thing to die; but 
warded to him. as awful a thing as it was, it was no terror to 

A quiet, sober-looking man, on board the| him; he had been preparing for it, and felt 
same boat, took up the tract, entitled Joseph | nothing in his way at that time, and if there was 
Pike, which had been laid on one of the tables, | anything more for him to do, his Great Master 
and after examining it for a time, expressed his | would let him see it before he went home. In 
desire to have possession of it. He had found | clear and intelligible language, he then express- 
in it sentiments which very much accorded | ed his hope @f salvation to rest in his crucified 
with his own, and he would like the opportu-| and risen Lord; adding, “that those who be- 
nity of showing it to some of his family. The| lieved otherwise would find their mistake.” 
request was of course acceded to; and to this | This interview occurred on a Seventh-day after 
tract several others were added, which he se-| noon. 
lected from the bundle. He had seen about} On the next day week one of the Friends 
the boat a tract or pamphlet on slavery, (pro-| above mentioned was again with him. Har- 
bably Woolman’s Considerations,) and had | rison seemed feeble, but there was no prospect 
looked for it again, unavailingly. There was|of immediate change. He looked at the Friend 
no copy of it left, which was a source of re-| who sat near him, with a smile upon his coun- 
gret; buat he took the History of the Abolition} tenance, and said, “I believe the conflict is 
of Slavery in the Society of Friends,—the| nearly over.” About ten minutes after he 
only thing on the subject that remained. added, “I trust the spirit has gone to the celes- 

In several other cases, tracts and pamphlets| tial mansions, where the wicked cease from 
appeared to be gladly received, and their dis- | troubling,”—seeming from the form-of his ob- 
tribution was a source of gratification to all| servation as though he imagined the better part 
concerned. Particularly was this the case on| already released. In about three minutes after 
steamboats and canal packets, where a length-| he fell into a sleep so gentle and quiet, that the 
ened voyage is tedious, and any incident wel-| breath only indicated that life remained. For 
come that breaks the monotonous routine of|an hour and a half he continued in that situa- 
eating and sleeping. Suitable reading, judi-| tion, when all signs of life ceased. 
ciously distributed, under such circumstances,| In a letter dated Eighth month 13th, 1845, 
may not only assist to pass the time pleasant-|to a friend in Philadelphia, Mildred Ratcliff 
ly, but, under the blessing of Providence, may | says: ‘“* My dear husband is gone to the silent 
be the means of exciting profitable reflections,| grave; ten minutes before one o’clock, the 
while he who thus distributes them, if he is| third of the present month, [he passed] away 
faithful in embracing those opportunities which | without sigh, groan, or struggle, while I am 
present, though it may be, and often is, in the} striving patiently to wait, and quietly hope, till 
cross, may hope to be rewarded: by a quiet| my change also come.” Ss. 
feeling of satisfaction for performing what is 
felt to be a duty. Poverty in the City of Paris.—The efforts 

May Friends then everywhere, and especial-| made by the city authorities of Paris, during 
ly those who are travelling abroad, and those|the past six months, to relieve the poor, have 


For ‘‘The Friend.”’ 
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aimed has been to enable the poor to obtain 
| bread at a cheaper rate than the market price. 
They have already expended eleven hundred 
thousand dollars, and nearly four hundred 
thousand more will be required before harvest. 
On the first of May there were 422,410 per- 
sons in a population of 945,731, who were 
numbered as receiving bread tickets. This is 
almost one-half the population of the whole 
city. The Debats presents the following state- 
ment of the population, the number enrolled as 
paupers, and the numbers receiving bread tick- 
ets. It is a surprising picture : 


Fixed Enrolled 
Wards. population. paupers. 
I, 97,207 4,107 or 
IE. 112,506 2,505 or 
Ill. 59,507 2,398 or 
IV. 44,083 2,772 or* 


Number rec'ng 
bread tickets. 

pr. et. 29,160 or 30 
23,355 or 21 

17,174 or 28 

13,618 or 30 


Corn rho 








V. 90,784 4,340 or 40,162 or 44 

VI. 99,586 5,988 or 56,582 or 56 
VII. 67,857 4,368 or 39,472 or 58 
VIIT. 98.704 12,179 or 11 62,448 or 63 
1X. 45,205 6,334 or 14 28,309 or 62 
X. 87,091 5,044 or 5 29,427 or 33 
XI. 60,450 4,137 or 6 22,747 or 37 
XII. 92,740 12,978 or 15 58,956 or 71 

Total, 945,731 66,150 422,440 


According to this statement the number of 
paupers is one to 14 inhabitants—and the 
number of those receiving bread tickets 44 to 
the 100, or 1 to 2 and 2-10 inhabitants.— 
Evening Post. 





Railway Accidents.—The return moved 
for by Edward Buller, of the number and 
nature of accidents and injuries to life and limb 
which have occurred during the six months 
ending on the 31st of December, 1846, now just 
printed, exhibits the following results: Forty 
lines make a return of an aggregate of 144 ac- 
cidents, involving a loss of life to 81, and in- 
juries to 154. As regards the class of accidents 
in which passengers are most interested, viz., 
collisions, the return shows sixteen such cases, 
causing injuries to seventy persons, and death 
to three. The return, which specifies the na- 
ture of each particular accident, likewise shows 
that the majority of the entire cases arise from 
the carelessness of the sufferers themselves; 
and of this class forty, mostly fatal, are from 
the single cause of crossing or walking on the 
lines in front of an advancing engine.—Eng. 
Paper. 





Oswego Flour Trade.—Oswego has a vast 
water power—its river is the outlet of a chain 
of lakes whose waters will forever furnish am- 
ple power (though far less, of course, than the 
Niagara) for propelling heavy machinery. It 
contains ten flour mills, with 53 run of stones, 
and more mills are in progress. The exports 
of flour on the Oswego Canal were, last year, 
471,318 barrels ; Dut it has not been all man- 
ufactured in that village. The Oswego Times 
states, that T. H. Bond is erecting a grain 
warehouse at Oswego, 64 feet by 70, which 
will store 100,000 bushels of wheat, and ele- 
vate 2,000 bushels per hour, by water power. 
Another granary is in progress, that will con- 
tain 300,000 bushels.—Late Paper. 
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From the Presbyterian. | which were salted, 65 hogs, 28 veals, and 40| women, and children—recently passed through 

PUSEYISM. lambs ; these seem to have been reserved for | that town on their way to Ohio, and followed 

‘ : the Earl’s table, or that of the upper servants | by a wagon containing farming implements 

Testimony from Home.—The Episcopal called the knight’s table. ‘The other servants, |and children too young to walk. ‘They had 
editor of the Christian Alliance, published in | who ate salted meat almost the whole ve ith | io . , 

{ All year, with | been the slaves of Col. James Epes, of Din- 
Boston, is, as we before informed our readers; | few or no vegetables, had very bad and unwhole- | widdie, who died not long since, and emanci- 
writing a series of articles on Episcopacy,| some meat. Only seventy ells of linen, at 8d.! pated them by will. Arrangements have been 
which from another source might appear un- per ell, were allowed for this great family ; nor | made for their settlement in Ohio, Among 
gracious. In the last number we have seen,| were there any sheets, This linen was made | them were a few persons—husbands and wives 
he urges the revision of the Prayer Book and into eight table-cloths for the Earl’s table, and | —who had not belonged to Col. Epes, but had 
Homilies. A part of his language we quae: | one for the knight’s ; this last was washed only | been liberated by their masters, that the fami- 

“The cure of Puseyism must begin with | once a month. Their allowance of wine and/| lies might not be divided. 

urging of the prayer book and homilies. This | beer was liberal, as they had ten tuns andtwo| ‘The Washington (Pa.) Patriot, relates a 

8 essential. Without it, no prescription can) hogsheads of Gascony wine ; but the beer was | similar occurrence. It says: 

be ~. t avail. And why should not this be! very weak, only one quarter of malt having} Emancipated Slaves.—On Saturday of 

done? Does any body pretend that these for- | been allowed for two hogsheads of it. Of this|last week, a small colony of emancipated 

mularies are perfect? Not when dealing} suff, 500 hogsheads were annually drank.) slaves passed through this place on their way 

honestly with their judgment. Only ninety-one dozen of candles were allow-|to Ohio. There were forty-nine of them, and 
ed; and as for soap no mention is made of it, | they stated that they had been emancipated on 





And then in continuation he remarks : 
* Let the usages of the church be purged. | but 40s. is the whole sum named us the ex-|the Saturday previous, by their owner, Esq. 
Why should they not? Do those | object to, | pense of washing.—The family rose at six in| Cochran, in Hampshire county, Virginia, who 
accomplish any good? What possible advan-| the merning, dined at ten, and supped at four; gave them $500 to pay their expenses, and 
tage can there be in having different places for|in the afternoon. His lordship and his lady | started them off for Ohio. There appeared to 


preaching and praying? Who was ever made | 
wise unto salvation, or had a holy thought sug- 
gested, by a variety of clerical dresses, or espe- 
cially by a theatrical exchange of vestments | 
during divine service? When was truth better | 
enforced by a special conspicuity of the altar, 
or winged with a diviner energy, by being pub- 
lished from one corner, and sent diagonally 
across the church? Has any prayer ever gone | 
more directly up to the throne of God, or en- | 
tered more readily into the ears of Jehovah, by | 
being offered with the face to the communion- | 
table? Have any better views of the Lord’s 
supper been induced by departing from the ex- 
ample of the Saviour and his apostles, and re- 
ceiving the bread and wine in a kneeling pos- 





had set on their table at breakfast, at seven| be three or four families of them, and they 
o’clock in the morning, a quart of beer, as| were well equipped for travelling—a four-horse 


|much wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red her-| wagon carrying the furniture, and another 


rings, and four white ones, or a dish of sprats.| wagon the women and children. They were 
During the year 160 gallons of mustard were | bound for Fayette county, Ohio.” 
allowed for the use of the household. 








‘ Statistical. 

re errr e in bie hanks na the dan, cines| The Cotton Manufacture of the World 
rinary surgeon, in his on the doy, gives . . : —t 
the following advice for the cure of that much | The cultivation and manufacture of Cotton give 
dreaded disease, hydrophobia. After describ. |e Cotton ie, ‘biked, 0 mod the bm 
ing the symptoms, explaining the nature and, ' ~ ’ ae Woe 
activity of the virus, he et | in the agricultural world, and especially as re- 

«« Cauterize the wound thoroughly with Zunar | !ates to o ees oe aa a FO 
caustic. Let this, sharpened to a point, be ap- | M@nce. ate namoer of the mancHester 
plied theroughly to every recess and sinuosity (English) Guardian furnishes some valuable 








ture? Have the sacramental bread and wine, | of the wound, where the teeth og-saliva of the | statistics of cotton machinery at work in that 
or the baptismal water ever been made the bet-| animal could possibly have penetrated. This COUD'TY, and on the subject of the manufacture 
ter by heathen manipulations? Has a bow| will form an eschar, hard, dry, and insoluble, generally. We condense the following infor- 
ever enforced the divinity of the Son of God,|a compound of the animal fibre and the caus- | mation from ear :—Inquirer. 
or a couple of finger-strokes, in the form of a| tic, in which the virus is wrapped up, and from . 
cross, upon a child’s forehead, ever sunk the| which it cannot be sepa ae’ li ates time | England and wee ae yee 
grace of God more deeply into his heart, or| this dead matter sloughs away, and the virus saedinitiaien 
sent him, in subsequent life, more cheerfully | is carried off with it. Previous to applying the! Total, 15,554,619 
forward in the path of duty? No; to each | caustic, it will often be necessary to enlarge | Scotland—Mills114, Mule Spindles, 1,476,083 
and to all, I say, no,—not in any manner, not| the wound, that every part may be fairly got * i 355,795 
in any degree. Tell me, then, ye who support | at ; and after the first eschar has sloughed off, Total, 162 1,729,878 
these things, if they do no good, for what are} it will be advisable to apply the caustic a se- | Looms, Mills 86 Spindles, 23,970 
they retained? Why practice useless ceremo-|cond time, to destroy any part that may not Ireland—Mills 26 Maule Spindles, 159,333 
nies? Is the Christian, especially the Chris-| have received the full influence of the first ope- 18 Throstle “ 56,170 
tian minister, to spend his time in observing} ration, or that may possibly have been inocu- Total, 44 ” 215,503 
ceremonies which have no useful end? Is the} lated more by it. This carefully and thought- Looms, Mills, 15 Spindles, 2185 
church of God, placed in the midst of this! fully done, the patient may feel perfectly safe. | Spindles. 
wicked world, to busy itself about trifles which | The poison will have been entirely removed, Ha ee and Wales, 15,554,619 
benefit no one ? and no danger can remain.” Youatt himself iechena ’ sees 

“ But this is not the worst view of the case. | has been repeatedly bitten by rabid dogs, and| : peniateninen 
These things are not merely useless; it has| other veterinary surgeons also, but after pur- Total, 17,500,000 
been proved that they do positive mischief;|suing the course above recommended, they | — Spindles. 
that they suggest and teach error; that they | have felt entirely secure, a confidence justified | ——— Camm 815,000 
beget superstitious feelings.” by the event, as well as by experiments tried! Austria and Italy, 1,500,000 

on inferior animals. This advice, given not! France, 3,500,000 

English Living in Olden Times.—In the} by quacks, but by practitioners of skill and ex- | Belgium, 420,000 
reign of Henry VII., the household of the| perience, and founded, as will be acknowledg. | S¥!tzerland, aa 
Earl of Northumberland composed 166 per-|ed, on reasonable grounds, is worthy to be} , ; 7,585,000 
sons, who, with fifty-seven strangers, were| noted and remembered.—Ledger. | United States, 2,500,000 





daily entertained at his table at a cost of 
£111 16s. 6d. per annum. The yearly con-| Emancipation.—A Fredericksburg corres- England contains 634.1000 parts of the spindles in 
sumption of the noble family was as follows :| pondent of a Baltimore paper says, that a pro-| operation ; the remainder of Europe 275-1000 parts ; 
—133 oxen, 647 sheep, the greater part of| cession of forty-eight coloured persons—men, | the United States 91-1000 parts. 


Total, 27,585,000 
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The Consequences of Smoking. 


ory, leaving a great susceptibility, indicated by 
3 , . a trembling of hands and irritability of temper. 
The wide-spread habit of smoking has not) Such are secondary results of smoking ; 80 | 
yet had due medical attention paid to it and its] are blackness of teeth and gum-boils. ‘There 
consequences, It is only by two or three) jg alsoa sallow paleness of the complexion, an 
years’ observations that Dr. Laycock had irresoluteness of disposition, a want of life and | 
come fully aware of the great changes induced ‘energy, and, in constant smokers who do not/|far from being active in this work of benevo- 
in the system by the abuse of tobacco, and of} drink, a tendency to pulmonary phthisis. Dr.|lence, in which members of other religious 
the varied and obscure forms of disease to | Wright of Birmingham, in a communication | bodies seem to be indefatigable. Let, then, no 
which especially excessive smoking gave Ori- | to the author, fully corroborates his opinions ; | Friend, consider his or her travelling equipage 
gin. He proceeded to state some of them as | and both agree that smoking produces gastric | complete, until a suitable quantity of tracts are 
they were met with in the pharyngical mucous | disorders, coughs, and inflammatory affections | added ; not forgetting—as especially suited to 
membrane, the stomach, the lungs, the heart, of the larynx and pharynx; diseases of the|the prominent evil of the day —those treating 


: | ; 5 ; 
the brain, and the nervous system. The t0- | heart, and lowness of the spirits ; and, in short, | upon War, 


bacco consumed by habitual smokers varied | js yery injurious to the respiratory, circulating, 
from half an ounce to twelve ounces per week, | alimentary, and nervous systems—Literary 
the usual quantity from two to three ounces. | Ga-zetie, 

Inveterate cigar smokers will consume from 
four to five dozen per week. The first morbid 


fresh air, it may be seasonable to remind them, 
that a few hundred tracts would form no gfeat 
addiiton in bulk to their baggage, and might be 
very profitably distributed among persons they 
meet with in their journeyings. It must be 
confessed, that the members of our Society are 














The following paragraph is taken from a 
recent paper. Whoever views the railroad 
cars, steamboats, and stages, that leave this 
Decline of Monasteries.—Dr. Baird stated |city on First-days with their unnumbered pas- 


result is an inflammatory condition of the mu- jin a recent lecture, that in the single city of|sengers, will be compelled to admit, that we 
cous membrane of the lips and tongue ; then |Seville, containing a population of 110,000, | are not in a condition to “ cast the first stone,” 
the tonsils and pharynx suffer—the mucous 


t |there were once seventy monasteries; now |at our transatlantic brethren. 
membrane becoming dry and congested. If! there are but three. It is so over the country} ‘Ata public meeting recently held in Eng- 
the thorax be examined well, it will be found | of Spain. In this Protestant country, the Pa- | land, it was stated, that out of a population of 
slightly swollen, with congested veins mean-| nists buy up Church property ; in Roman Ca-| more than two millions, there was an attend- 
dering over the surface, and here and there a} tholic Spain they sell it. In the two most|ance of only two hundred thousand persons on 
streak of mucus. Action ascends upwards | protestant countries in the world, England and|the services of the Sabbath, in the churches 
into the posterior nares. The eye becomes} the United States, Romanism is rapidly in-|and chapels of all denominations!” ‘If in- 
affected with heat, slight redness, lachryma- creasing : in Spain and Italy, two of the most|quiry was made as to the occupation of the 
tion, and a peculiar spasmodic action of the} Roman Catholic countries in the world, there | rest, the crowded state of steam-vessels, rail- 


orbicularis muscle, experienced with intole- | are strong tendencies towards Protestantism. | way carriages, public-houses, tea gardens, club 
rance of light when awaking in the morning. | Truly, it is an age of extraordinary changes. |and gaming houses would furnish a reply.” 
The frontal sinuses do not escape, but there is 


—_ 








' : : ? IS | — Presbyterian, 
a heavy dull ache in their region. Descending | 
down the alimentary canal, we come to the 
stomach, where the results in extreme cases | 
are symptoms of gastritis. Pain, mares: 
and aconstant sensation of sickliness, and de- 
sire to expectorate, belong to this affection. | 





——_—_—_—— 


The Heathen World.—According to the 
most accurate recent calculations, the entire 


Diep, in Hector, New York, the 28th of Fourth 
month last, Saran D., wife of William Mekeel, in the 
32d year of her age. This dear Friend appears to have 
been of a mild and ubedient disposition, even from her 


population of the earth is about one thousand | infancy to mature age, and having a good degree of 


millions of inhabitants. 
accurate a distribution of their religious classes 


‘yt’ ® ~ . . . 
The action of the heart and lungs is impaired | ag can well be made, and answers every pur- 


by the influence of the narcotic on the nervous 
system: but a morbid state of the larynx, tra- 
chea, and lungs results from the direct action | 
of the smoke. The voice is observed to be | 
rendered hoarser, and of a deeper tone. Some- | 
times a short cough results, and a case of ul- | 
ceration in the cartilages of the larynx came | 
under the doctor’s notice. The patient was | 
such a slave to the habit, that he hardly ever| 


had the pipe out of his mouth. Similar suffer- | 
ings have been caused by similar practices in| 
other instances. Another form is a slight tick- 
ling, low down in the pharynx or trachea, and 
the patient coughs, or rather hawks up, a gru- 
mous-looking blood. It is so alarming, as to} 
be mistaken for pulmonary hemoptysis. The 
action of tobacco-smoking on the heart is de- 
pressing ; and some individuals who feel it in 
this organ more than others, complain of an 
uneasy sensation about the left nipple—a dis- 
tressing feeling, not amounting to faintness, 
but allied to it. The action of the heart is ob- 
served to be feeble and irregular. An uneasy 
feeling is also experienced in or beneath the 
pectoral muscles, and oftener on the right side 
than on the left. On the brain the use of to- 
bacco appears to diminish the rapidity of cere- 
bral action, and check the flow of ideas through 
the mind. It differs from opium and henbane, 
and rather excites to wakefulness, like green 
tea, than composes to sleep ; induces a dream- 
iness which leaves no impression on the mem- 








Greek Church, 


Jews, . ° 6,000,000 
Mohammedans, ° 100,000,000 | 
Pagans, ° ‘ 630,000,000 | 


The following is as religious care extended in guarding her education, 


together with the secret operations of the Spirit of 
Truth upon her mind, she was early prepared for use- 
fulness in her domestic circle, and in the Church, 


pose, in order to have a practical view of the} While suffering under the progress of a lmgering dis- 


condition of the world :—Presbyterian. 
Protestants, . 70,000,000 
Roman Catholics, 120,000,000 
56,000,000 
8,000,000 


Armenians and others, 


Total, 


ommagiineane 

An Army of Colporteurs.—Lord Ashley, | 
and some others, says the Dublin Herald, have 
raised near $100,000 for the employment of 
seven hundred Scripture readers for Ireland. | 
This army of Colporteurs is to be immediately 
distributed over the country, reading the Bible | 
and instructing the people in their houses and 
by the highway. 
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In our paper of to-day will be found acommu- 
nication headed “ Slavery—Tracts,” in which 
the openness among members of other societies 
to receive and read Friends’ tracts is mention- 





1,000,000,000 | 
happy Snap. 


| 





ed. As many of our members are now escap- 


ease, she was inquired of, Whether anything appeared 
in her way? She meekly replied, “ There did not; 
but she had not words to communicate, and she had 
no wish to express much unless it was given her, de- 
siring rather to be still, and pass quietly away.” Yet 
near her close she was enabled to bear testimony to the 
goodness of her blessed Redeemer, in a clear, sound, 
and appropriate manner ; and also to manifest her fall 
assurance of Divine acceptance, and her clear pros. 
pect of Heavenly joys soon to be realized, unmixed 
with the pains or pleasures of this life. She continued 
in prayer and praise until within a few moments of her 
last breathing, so that her friends have no donbt of her 
She left five children, (one of whom 
has since deceased,) whom she had endeavoured to 
train up in that simplicity which characterises the 
Christian and the Friend. 
, near Rahway, on the 23d of Sixth month, 
Jane L. Hartsnornr, daughter of Hugh and Elizabeth 
Hartshorne, in the 40th year of her age. Her life of 
great and varied suffering, borne with most exemplary 
fortitude and patience, was closed by a particularly 
painful ilness; but He who “loveth whom he chas- 
tiseth,” and whose tender and gracious pleadings, 
were early breathed upon her heart, forsook her not 
when heart and flesh did fail. Seasons of deep and 
solemn proving, resulted in the calm, humble, abiding 
reliance upon Him whose blood cleanseth from all sin, 
and she waited in submission the welcome summons 
to depart. It found her prepared in full and tranquil 
consciousness of the awful event, kept in the “ perfect 
peace,” those alone can know whose hearts are stayed 
upon Him. It came, her friends confidingly and 
thankfully believe, only to call her home, 

——, at his residence, near Frankford, Jacos S, 
Watyn, son of the late Nicholas and Sarah Waln, aged 
63,—a member of the Southern District Monthly 





ing from the heat of the city to breathe a little | Mecting. 





